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ISADORA AND THE MACHINES 


isadora Duncan’s Russian Days and Her Last Years in France. 
By IkMA DUNCAN and ALLAN ROSS MACDOUGALL. (Gollancz. 
15s.) 

Isadora Duncan. Twenty-four 
(Mitchell Kennerley. 16s.) 


studies by ARNOLD GENTHE. 


FUDDLED, corpulent, predatory and dissipated, full of 
her grievances and talking nonsense about art, 
Miss Duncan in her last years presented a lamentable 
figure. A generation ago the world had been at the unshod 
feet of the young dancer, innocently lovely as a wild flower, 
and moving, it seemed, as no one had moved since Greece. 
With the years the daffodil grace faded, but the great 
Isadora survived, and, in the tragic episodes of her life, as 
in the manner of her death, fate seemed to acknowledge her 
greatness. Her art is lost, like Camargo’s, but something 
of the artist remains, in her autobiography, and more faintly 
in books like Mary Desti’s and this by her adopted daughter 
and Mr. Macdougall. I would read any account of her with 
sympathy and excitement. Mr. Genthe’s photographs of her, 
on the other hand, are unrewarding. They were taken 
during the war, and are carefully made foggy in a would-be 
‘* artistic *’ technique which already looks very old-fashioned. 
The Rubens limbs are usually lost in drapery and dimness, 
but the head sometimes emerges, challenging and even 
grandiose. 

Her ideas were always half-baked. She remained an 
American from the West, full of uplift and penny-in-the-slot 
culture, and her spiritual home was not the stark city of 
Pericles, but Athens, Minnesota, or one of the ten other 
American Athenses. Her brother never gave up the chlamys 
and the sandals in which together they had danced to the 
Pirzeus and set themselves to build another Parthenon upon 
a neighbouring hill. He wore them in his Ford, she only 
on the stage and in her heart. It was characteristic of her 
simplicity that she believed she could teach others the secret 
of her unconscious art. She regarded money as a tribute 
that the world owed her, she always spent and gave it 
lavishly, careless whether it was her own or other people’s. 
No one was too poor for her to sponge on; was she not 
a great artist, and did the Greeks worry about money? The 
sewing-machine king, whom she called Lohengrin, spent a 
fortune on her, but she left him and trusted to luck rather 
than live a life she thought inartistic. Intolerable to live 
with, she attributed her misfortunes to the ingratitude of 
others instead of to her own impracticable egotism. But, 
like the good 100 per cent. Americans whom she despised, 
she kept her optimism and easy idealism to the end. In- 
transigent to the end, she was impossible, but she was 
herself. 

The Russian adventure makes a fine fifth act, with its 
quick curtain at Nice. In 1921 she went to Moscow to start 
a great school there, at the invitation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. I remember seeing her about that time: planturous 
and crimson-haired, she was still beautiful. Of course she 
found no preparations made for her in Russia, no fond, 
no fire, no house even, at first, till she was allotted a rococo 
apartment filled with Meissen knick-knacks. It belonged to 
Geltzer, prima ballerina and symbol of all that Isadora most 
detested. Ironic fate never ceased to play up to her. Then 
in the Russian authorities she found a reflection of herself. 
They meant well, but they were utterly unpractical. They 
had invited her to come, was it their fault that thev could 
not provide for her? To collect money she toured the 
provinces, At Samarkand, while Geltzer made her most 


unrevolutionary pirouettes before packed houses, Isadora 
could not afford even a cup of tea. At tragic Ekaterinburg 
her hair went white—she had run out of henna. Then there 
was the poet Essenine, very young, and physically most 
attractive. She married him. For she loved him, she was 
planning an American tour to raise money, and American 
hotel-keepers are not indulgent to romantic love. Marriage, 
it is true, was against her principles, but the ease with 
which it could be dissolved in Russia overcame her scruples. 
Now Essenine was brutal, he drank, his language—luckily 
he spoke only Russian—was continuously filthy. And it 
was Isadora’s rule to go always to the best hotels, especially 
when she had no money. The Crillon was not the only hotel 
out of which the couple was turned because of Essenine’s 
habit of breaking all the furniture. Isadora had married a 
man who may have been a great poet, but who had even 
more ‘ artistic temperament’’ than herself. He even stole 
her clothes. 

An unhappy return to Russia, and then Isadora was 
living without Essenine at Nice. There were little per- 
formances in a studio she had obtained there: everything 
about Isadora had become grotesque. Even an attempt at 
suicide failed. Then the clouds lifted. Lohengrin came to 
the rescue. And fate never let her be unhappy again. Her 
life was always a protest against the machine-worship of 
the civilization which produced and supported her. Angry, 
the machines had struck once, and a motor-car with both 
her children in it took them to death in the waters of the 
Seine. Now they struck again. Isadora was sitting in a 
motor-car, and when it started it strangled her: her red 
shawl had caught in the wheel. But life held nothing more 
for her: this time the deus ex machina was merciful. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


ADVENTURES 


The Polar Adventure. By ODD ARNESEN. 
Norwegian by ASTA and ROWLAND 
12s. 6a.) 

The South Polar Trail. 
(Duckworth. 10s. 6d.) 

The Diary of a Rum-Runner. 


Translated from the 
KENNEY. (Gollancz. 
By ERNEST MILs Joyce. Tlustrated. 


By ALASTAIR Moray. I)lustrated. 


(Allan. 10s. 6d.) 
Raiders of the Deep. By LOWELL THOMAS. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 


Translated hy 
18s.) 


From Leipzig to Cabul. By G. STRATIL-SAUEFR. 
FREDERIC WHYTE. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 


Heroic enterprise, in an age of publicity, when the very air 
itself is full of wireless gossip and guesswork, has its own 
problems. The human note, wanted by the Press, may he- 
come much too reretitive: Polar ventures may share the 
fate of Atlantic flights and Channel swimming. Mr. Odd 
Arnesen describes the ‘‘ Italia ’’ disaster with frank bias. 
The Norwegian journalist resented the Italian effort to steal 
a march ; he disliked the spectacular start, the flag waving, 
the plan to deposit an enormous Papal cross at the North 
Pole, and Genera! Nobile’s determination to be his own 
Press correspondent. When the world waited for news of 
the missing airship, half the inhabitants of New Aalesund, 
that small mining camp of the North, became temporary 
journalists. Lodgings were crowded, and the small hospital 
was used for the accommodation of thronging Pressmen and 
film men. Stories had to be obtained at any cost. A German 
journalist rigged himself out with exquisite gloves, @ rain- 
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bow-coloured handkerchief, and used the glass of his watch 
as a monocle when he boarded the Italian ship, ‘‘ Citta,’ to 
get news. A couple of others, off the coast of Spitzbergen, 
on board a Norwegian sloop fitted with wireless, made a 
sport of snapping up other men's telegrams, These pirates 
were cheerful enough to give their opinion of the messages 
to those they had robbed. ‘‘ We like especially what you 
said about Maddalena—a jolly fine par!’’ The tragedy of 
the ‘‘ Italia,’’ with all its muddle, its noble and petty aspects, 
is still under discussion. Mr. Arnesen’s book at least proves, 
unintentionally, that the world has become too small and 
scandalous for heroes. 

The sensational change in conditions of Polar explora- 
tion, is shown by the log of Mr. Ernest Mills Joyce, who took 
part in the Shackleton Expedition to the South Pole between 
1914-1917. With sledge and dog, Mr. Joyce led his small 
party along the great ice barrier, laying depéts of food at 
intervals of sixty miles. The journey took a year and perils 
deepened. Dogs died, food dwindled, lost in blizzards, tor- 
tured by scurvy and snow blindness, the lessening party 
struggled on. There is something remote in this saga of 
silence and endurance. 

Rum-running has captured the popular imagination, and 
any record of adventures within and without the twelve-mile 
limit must be sensational. Mr. Alastair Moray sailed as 
supercargo in a four-masted schooner. Heavy seas, a 
threatened mutiny of the crew who demanded a bonus 
guarantee, counterfeit currency, pursuit by cutters, will be 
found in his log. He writes with rather self-conscious cheer- 
fulness, but just fails to pack his thrills closely enough to 
please a jaded public. 

There is certainly no lack of excitement in ‘‘ Raiders 
of the Deep,”’ a dramatic account of U-boat commanders and 
their activities. In German counting-houses or quietly 
cultivating potatoes in the country, Mr. Lowell Thomas 
found these men, whose names or deeds were execrated a 
few years ago by the civilized world. But the submarine 
campaign has passed into a boyish world of sensation, of 
breathless moments and swift danger. Photographs in this 
book show these pirates and wreckers to have been handsome 
young men, dashing or even dreamy in appearance, who 
took fearful risks with a smile. Mr. Thomas is indefatigable 
in his quest for paraphrases: the submarines become “ sub- 
merged coffins,’ ‘‘ tight iron shells that range the under- 
water,” ‘‘ sliding black cigar-shaped hulls,"’ ‘‘ dreadful fish.” 
The mechanical deficiencies of the old-fashioned submarines 
of 1914 rendered the boats dangerous in themselves, but as 
design was perfected, the balance of danger was maintained 
by strewn mines, depth bombs, questing aeroplanes, steel 
fishing nets, and the uncanny disguises and quick changes 
of the Q-boats. The moral sense vanishes before Mr. Lowell 
Thomas’s heated vocabulary and quick dialogues ; the thrill 
of conquest is all. 

A more pleasing aspect of German life is shown in Dr. 
G. Stratil-Sauer’s book. This young geologist and geo- 
grapher, in the needy post-war world of German scholar- 
ship, desired to exchange books and maps for practical 
experience in Eastern countries. His efforts to raise funds, 
in an age of advertisement, show the exigencies to which 
the modern wandering scholar is driven. At Leipzig Fair, 
the young doctor canvassed stalls and managed to obtain 
samples for the East, including two pairs of spectacles, a 
sewing machine, three pairs of sock suspenders, and a coat- 
hanger! But the Press remained indifferent to his scien- 
tific pilgrimage. Undaunted, Dr. Stratil-Sauer persuaded a 
large firm to lend him a motor-cycle, and the prospect of a 
reliability run to Afghanistan gave his journey the sensa- 
tional element required by the Press. To Constantinople, 
Trebizond, and Teheran, Dr. Stratil-Sauer urged and pushed 
his machine along mule path and caravan track. In the 
defile of the Curd Cabul, the scientist was attacked by an 
armed Afghan whose horse had been frightened by ‘‘ Satan’s 
Coach."’ In a desperate struggle for his life, the scientist 
shot the Afghan with his small pistol. He was flung into a 
native prison, and had to endure a long, terrible trial, for 
Afghan law admits no circumstantial evidence. There is a 
tense appeal in this story of a timid, short-sighted scholar, 
who kept his reason by studying the English language dur- 
ing horrible months of suspense in a native prison. 
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A MYSTERY EXPRESS 


The Life of Annie Besant, By GEOFFREY WEST. (Howe. 15s.) 


It is a cheap and easy trick to saddle an author with the 
ultimate implications of a single metaphor in his book. But 
there is one passage in the prologue of Mr. West’s study of 
Mrs. Besant which illuminates so brilliantly both his subject 
and the way he treats it that it is worth examining. He 
sees her as:— 


‘““an express train speeding irresistibly on a headlong 
progress continued day after day, year after year, decade 
after decade, with ever-gathering momentum. There has 
been slackening of speed at no station, junction, nor warning 
signal, and the plaints of the gasping passengers whirled 
breathlessly in her wake have been altogether ignored. 
Carriages have been slipped off at one point, caught on 
at another, here the fireman tossed out, there the guard, and 
substitutes picked up in passing like mailbags. The 
traversed landscape seems, as one looks back upon it, littered 
with the discarded coaches of Christianity, Marriage, Free 
thought, Malthusianism, Radicalism, Democracy, Republi- 
canism, Trade Unionism, Fabianism, Atheism, not to men- 
tion the private vehicles of any number of individuals. 
To-day her load is heavier than ever before—Theosophy, 
Indian Education, Nationalism, the World Teacher, the New 
Civilization ; we catch only the more prominent names as she 
goes flashing past us—yet there is no pause in the engine’s 
steady working, no loss of power, and not even now, after 
eighty years, any suggestion of respite or of a final destina- 
tion sighted.”’ 


As a snapshot of Mrs. Besant, this is brilliant ; its instan- 
taneous likeness throws up the blurred patches in the care- 
fully exposed portrait which follows it. In discussing the 
difficulties of his task, Mr. West draws a sombre satisfaction 
from the fact that his job is biography, not fiction. A 
novelist, he says, has to make his characters probable, and 
seems to imply that no one who offered Annie Besant’s life 
as a work of fiction would get a hearing. But the biographer, 
he urges, is comparatively safe if he sticks to facts and 
dates, asks no questions of interested parties, and trusts 
his impartial intelligence. The life of Mrs. Besant, to whose 
greatness Mr. West pays throughout his book the tribute of 
an often unwilling admiration, is, like the lives of many 
great men and women, incredible. But no matter; Mr. 
West limits himself to documented facts and his own quietly 
ironic commentaries, and leaves the credibility to take care 
of itself. Even the facts, it is true, are difficult to come at, 
for there is often nothing to be gained by poking in the 
wreckage which marks the path of the express. Still, it is 
better to record what is known and confess there are things 
one does not understand than to risk the emotional adven- 
tures of partisan statements, and if in the end the research 
is a little bleak and meagre we have Mr. West’s assurance 
that Mrs. Besant’s life is ‘‘ much too strange not to be true.” 

Not unexpectedly, Mr. West’s book very largely disproves 
his theory of biography, for its merit is directly as the 
credibility and inversely as the intellectual detachment. One 
cannot describe what happens in an express train unless one 
is either in it or has been over its course independently. 
Now Mr. West has evidently been over the first part of Mrs. 
Besant’s career. His Victorian backgrounds are well done ; 
he understands the tragic muddle of her marriage, approves 
her revolt against Christianity, and sympathizes with the 
social outcast, the slashing exponent of religious freedom, 
the stormy champion of the poor, the comrade of Bradlaugh 
and Stead. All the first part of his book is full of lively sym- 
pathy and dry insight. But then comes the crucial event 
of Mrs. Besant’s life. The express suddenly jumps her 
points against the signals and thunders off on a new track. 
Mrs. Besant goes over to theosophy, and Mr. West is left 
far behind, going carefully over her track, keeping his 
scepticism down and his impartial fairness up, but failing 
to make a living sense of the last half of Mrs. Besant’s life 
because, as he explains in a critical appendix, theosophy is 
mumbo-jumbo to him. It is true that he discovers a deplor- 
able logic in her conversion, for he contends that her life 
has been basically an emotional search for religious faith, 
and that therefore her early movement from a Christian to 
an atheist position was bound to be followed by a weaken- 
ing reversion to an authority vast and nebulous enough to 
reconcile her intellectual and emotional natures. After the 
crisis he has a good because svmpathetic chapter on her 
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work for Indian nationalism and social reform. But for 
him Mrs. Besant was at her finest as rebel! leader in the toils 
of Victorian taboo, and to him as to most other people, her 
later life is wrapt in veil within veil of theosophical pro- 
fundity. 

On the whole, Mr. Wesi’s chart of the course of the 
Besant express is an intellectually clear and just piece of 
map-making, and is none the worse for showing gaps 
where the data are unknown or incomprehensible. It fails 
to make clear the spiritual source of Mrs. Besant’s power in 
India, but if it takes a theosophist to describe a theosophist, 
the general public may have to wait long for an explanation 
which will be intelligible as well as authoritative. 


BaRRINGTON (:ATES 


INVASIONS OF EUROPE 


Romanesque France. [3v VIOLET R. MARKHAM Murra) 185. 

A Prelude to Provence. \ Mary T. G. RICHARDS Richards 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Story of the Four Towns: Nice, Monaco, Cannes, Menton 
By YSABEL DEWITTE. (Hamilton. 19s. 6d. 

A Wayfarer in the Pyrennees. By E. I. ROBSON. 
7s. 6d. 

Things Seen in Sicily. By ISABEL EMERSON. (Seeley. 3s. 6d.) 

Where it All Comes True In Italy and Switzerland. By CLARA 
E, LAUGHLIN. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Some Italian Scenes and Festivals. By THOMAS ASHBY. 
(Methuen. 6s. 

Dancing Catalans. By JOHN LLANGDON-DAVIES. (Cape. 6s. 


Methuen 


THE desire for travel and the literature of places have become 
mutual incentives, each one pricking on the other in a circie 
that continuously expands. And as the circle becomes larger 
it holds greater variety in the type of book. The search for 
new pastures is unnecessary, when there are further aspects 
of the old to be explored, and new sheep waiting to enjov 
the known ones. France, Spain, Italy—these are labels 
under which numerous different aims may be pursued. 
‘*“One says Mexico,’ as Mr. D. H. Lawrence remarked ; 
‘all it amounts to is one little individual looking at a bit 
of sky and trees, then looking down at the page of his 
exercise book.’’ In the same way Mr. John Langdon-Davies, 
saying Catalonia, means one individual sitting at a café 
table with his thoughts free to roam a universe while the 
Sardana is danced. But this is the way of the minority— 
of those who believe themselves still able personally to dis- 
cover and describe unirodden paths, not geographical but 
mental. The other authors on the present list mean more, 
or less (according as you look at it), than one individual. 
Facts and information are their object, whether they appear 
as historians, or, with more practical utility, as tourists’ 
guides. 

Certain characteristics mark each type. The ‘ one littie 
individual ’’ prides himself, excusably, on his abilitv to see 
what others miss. The guide’s whole aim is to make all he 
sees accessible to the timid ; while the historian has usually 
found more in reference books than on ihe spot. This last 
condition may be a handicap. It is responsible for the bald- 
ness of the second and third books on this list. Both have 
been conscientiousiv put together, but historical facts, de- 
canted and re-served in this wav, are apt to be flat as 
vesterday’s champagne. But Miss Violet Markham, whose 
primary concern is with archeology, also treats history as a 
living thing. The truth is that facts alone are almost worth- 
less ; causes, tendencies, and significant movements may 
sweep up the facts into the whole they once formed part of. 
Miss Markham, dealing with France of the twelfth century, 
finds that between history and architecture there is no firm 
line to be drawn. The Romanesque style, in its beginnings, 
struggles out of the chaos and ignorance following the break- 
up of the Western Empire. Moulded on the old Gallo-Roman 
models, influenced by Byzantine and Barbarian elements, 
it yet assumes a character of its own that is essentially ex- 
pressive of its period, preserving both the piety and super- 
stition of the age in sculptured stone. Further, although 
Romanesque art can boast achievements as perfect in their 
way as those of the later Gothic, its appeal lies largely in 
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its promise, and in the effort to express sincere feelings in 
an imperfectly explored technique. Caught as we are in an 
age of cold mechanical excellence, we can find particular 
atiraction in this past era wherein a keen vitality gropes 
forward from crude, halting execution towards its flowering. 
There can be no better introduction than Miss Markham’s 
book to the genera! spirit of Romanesque and its particular 
examples. Her plan, which is to follow it at once geographic- 
ally and chronologically through France, has been exceed- 
ingly well worked out, and though the pilgrimage is long, 
art and history are so harmoniously blended that not a hint 
of monotony is felt. Miss Markham, without any of that 
tiresome “* reconstruction,”’ effectively reawakens a whole 
period ; her history has in consequence a virility completely 
lacking in the two following accounts of Southern France 

The next three volumes are almost aggressively of the 
present day. Their authors, catering directly for the avid 
tourist, each produce that peculiar mixed brew of descrip- 
tion, history, light gossip and advice which constitutes the 
modern traveller's handbook. The greater the area covered, 
the more drastically is the brew boiled down, and—curious 
fact—to the greater public is it likely to appea}” Mr. Robson 
does his best, or worst, to popularize the Pyrenees. But 
there are difficulties: the best places are still inaccessible by 
‘ar or railway, and though he is profuse in details, many 
xf them concern the walker. To the leisurely temperament 
his book may even seem repellent, since the necessity for 
stout legs and endurance keeps creeping in behind the care- 
fully planned routes./ Miss Emerson takes a big step to- 
wards popularity. The whole of Sicily in a tiny volume 
precludes eccentricities such as walking tours. Yet it is 
surprisingly exhaustive, and fulfils its utilitarian purpose 
adequately. Miss Clara Laughlin, however, attains high- 
water mark. Italy and Switzerland in 260 pages, sparing 
room for illustrations in the text! Her book is written for 
the children, but their aunts and mothers will use it on 
the sly. Here is urope simplified, its art and history frozen 
into paving stones for the pneumatic tvres of tourists from 
the West. The Cxsars existed to provide a story ; their true 
intent was all for our delight. Miss Laughlin has ensnared 
the very spirit of twentieth-century sightseeing—a gigantie 
touring-car against a frieze of ruins, churches, mountains 
on a tiny scale. 

And the last two writers are both dodging round the 
touring-car to save the very scenes that it destroys. Cesar, 
dead already, will survive Miss Laughlin; but the cere- 
monies and traditions of peasant folk, surviving only 
through their progeny, may be changed and die. Dr. Ashby, 
visiting remote Italian villages, describes religious festivals, 
processions, and pilgrimages, which, even when adapted 
from a pagan rite, belong essentially to the age of faith. 
Many are of the greatest interest, and already, as Dr. Ashby 
notes, the impingement of the age of entertainment mars 
them, introducing bands and modern dress, until the wor- 
ship of a sacred image tends to degenerate inio a raucous 
fair. 

Finally, Mr. Langdon-Davies deals explicitly with this 
whole problem of the ruining of simplicity by modern life. 
The Catalan dance and dancers become blurred into looming 
rhvthmic symbols of the old belief, virility and happiness, 
that is being smashed by the new gods of commerce, in- 
dustry, and cosmopolitanism. To those who resent the tour- 
ing-car and are attracted by the spirit of twelfth-century 
Spain, Mr. Langdon-Davies’s reflective protest will appear 
in keeping. Anti-modern it may be, since it counters 
mechanism, standardization, and big-business methods, by 
something that can almost be termed soul. But there is no 
implication that the car should stop, at the mere ruling of 
an outstretched hand. The writer can only recreate a scrap 
of beauty by the prose in which his problem is expressed. 
‘* Dancing Catalans *’ is an esthetic pleasure to the reader, 
but it offers no solution. The last word is undoubtedly Miss 
Laughlin’s: ‘**‘ When we got to Italy, my! but did we love 
it?’ We did ; and having killed the thing we love, we sav 
the other fellows are the murderers. So with a clear con- 
science we can svmpathize with Mr. Langdon-Davies—who, 
at odds with his ideals, must himself have done a little 
killing too. 

Syitva NorRMAN. 
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Oid Buddha. By PRINCESS DER LING Bodley Head. 
Women of Some Importance. By RALPH NEVILL. (Jenkins. 18s.) 
London Town. By J. B. BooTH. (Werner Laurie. 


Cotton Mather: Keeper of the Puritan Conscience. 


12s. 6d. 


21s. 


By RALPH 


and LOUISE BOAsS Harper. 12s. 6d 

The Life of a Sea Officer. By JEFFREY BARON DE RAIGERSFELD. 
Edited by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. (Cassell. i0s. 6d.) 

Yarns of a Kentucky Admiral. By REAR-ADMIRAL HUGH RODMAN. 
K.C.B., U.S.N. Hopkinson, 18s.) 

My Twenty-Six Prisons. By YOURI BeEzSONOV. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Kings, Churchiils, and Statesmen: a Foreigner’s View. By 
KNUT HAGBER( Translated by ELIZABETH SPRIGGE and 
CLAUDE NAPIER 30dley Head. 12s. 6d. 

Herbert Booth: Salvationist, [iv f°. ©. OTTMAN Jarrolds. 5s 

MEN and women: but chiefiy men. If these nine books are 


representative, women receive scant and no* too flattering 
attention in the present season’s output of biography and 
reminiscence. ‘‘ Old Buddha “’—such was the name given 
to Tzu Hsi, the last but one of the monarchs of the Manchu 
dynasty—was certainly a dominating figure. But Princess 
Der Ling, who was for three years of her special 
favourites in the Forbidden City, and who writes on the 
whole with deep personal affection, cannot deny that the 
Empress was, on occasion, *‘ many times a monster.’’ She 
rid herself of rivals by murder, and, in a fit of temper, 
precipitated the Boxer Rising that led ultimately to her own 
downfall and that of the Empire. This record of her 
fascinating. It does not pretend to be a formal hiography, 
though it claims to give the truth. Written much in the 
manner of a novel, it is presented as a tragedy of ambition ; 
for Tzu Hsi, it appears, sacrificed an idyllic love for Yung Lu, 
a Manchu officer, in order to become the secondary wife of 
the Emperor Hsien Feng, whose first partner had failed to 
bear hima son. After the Emperor's death, ** Old Buddha ”’ 
raised Yung Lu to the position of Grand Councillor, and he 
served her faithfully till the end. The denial of her love is 
represented as having warped her whole career. Princess 
Der Ling was with Tzu Hsi when news of Yung Lu’s death 
reached her. The Empress, we are told, was never the same 
afterwards, but increasingly imperious and cruel. 
Whatever its value as an historical document, this book, 
full of the quaint colour of the old Manchu Court, is uncom- 
monly charming. 

The same cannot be said for Mr. Nevill’s compilation of 
anecdotes about representative women of history. Mr. 
Nevill is, of course, mildly readable. But much of the 
ground he covers has already been worn threadbare by other 
slick book-makers of the same order. Most of his ladies 
belong to the ‘fair but frail’’ variety. If we may judge 
by his opening chapter on ** The Feminine,’’ Mr. 


one 


18 


grew 


Eternal 
Nevill has little regard for women of any other kind—except, 
apparently, as nurses. While disallowing them intellectual 
or political capacity, he condescendingly admits that women 
make good nurses. But the modern woman is anathema to 


him. She is too pretentious, without being so truly naughty 
as even her ‘‘ go-ahead ”’ Victorian sister: a fact for which 
the ‘‘grandmotherly legislation’’ of these post-war davs 


is partly accountable. 

Mr. Booth joins with Mr. Nevill in fulminating against 
the modern ‘‘ slap you and put you to bed early ”’ regula- 
tions. He, too, argues that the Victorian age, despite its 
reputation for primness, had a far livelier Bohemian life 
than our own. His volume, however, is in an altogether 
different class from Mr. Nevill’s. It is packed with informa- 
tion and good stories about pre-war London, its theatres and 
music-halls, its night-clubs and restaurants, its sporting 
activities and its odd characters. Here is no hasty 
assemblage of anecdotes, but a first-hand and really artistic 
study of certain bygone phases of life, drawn with affec- 
tionate enthusiasm and full of atmosphere. 

It is unpleasant to conjecture what Cotton Mather 
would have thought of the ‘ hard-drinking, hard-gambling, 
hard-living, hard-loving days *’ which Mr. Booth describes. 
To the younger readers of to-day the name of Mather may 
convey little ; but he is one of the most significant figures in 
New England history. His grandfather had sailed from 
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England with the Pilgrims, and Cotton himself was the 
third of four successive generations of famous Boston 


preachers, writers, and administrators. As an advocate of 
inoculation for smallpox, he was a pioneer; but in every 
other respect he was a thorough-going Calvinist, who 
strenuously disciplined himself by constant fasts and vigils, 
and dealt sternly with others who infringed the strict 
Puritan code. As a picture of New England life in the early 
eighteenth century, in which witchcraft figures prominently, 
the book before us is both instructive and entertaining. We 
could, however, have dispensed with the final chapter, in 
which the writers fall into the prevalent folly of supposing 
that, with our modern psycho-analysis, we are at last in a 
position to plumb all the tangled depths human 
personality. 

‘The Life of a Sea Officer ’’ is a reprint of 
book printed privately about 1830. Admiral Raigersfeld 
seems to have been an efficient and painstaking officer, who 
gained steady promotion without covering himself with anv 
glory. He started his career as a midshipman under Colling- 
wood, of whom, in opposition to other contemporary naval 
memoirists, he writes affectionately. He served through the 
Revolutionary Wars and suffered imprisonment in France 
during the Terror. His narrative, written originally for his 
own friends, is self-centred, unimaginative, and pedestrian 
in style. But it throws interesting sidelights on ‘* domestic ”’ 
conditions in the Navy during Nelson’s time. 

Rear-Admiral Rodman commanded the American Battle 
Squadron that served with the Grand Fleet during the War. 
Born in Kentucky in the days when slavery still flourished, 
he first put to sea in a sailing warship, and has witnessed 
from within the rapid growth of the United States Navy. 
He was engaged in the Battle of Manila Bay during the 
Spanish-American War, and describes some of the activities 
of our own Fleet from 1917 to the time of the German sur- 
render. On the whole, however, his career has not been 
adventurous. Readers who like thrills should turn to the 
narrative of M. Youri Bezsonov, a Russian officer who, be- 
cause of his White sympathies, was repeatedly hounded by 


of 


a very rare 


the Bolsheviks from one kind of prison to another ; suffered 
an immense variety of hardships; and finally escaped, 
against apparently hopeless odds, into Finland. The 


writer’s terse, restrained styie carries its own guarantee of 
truth. He does not attempt to make our flesh creep, and 
succeeds the better in consequence. Unlike M. Bezsonov, 
Admiral Rodman has found life *‘ one continuous round of 
joy, interest, and pleasure.’’ His delight in his own profes- 
sion, in travel, in natural history, and in people finds racy 
expression in his pages. He is genialitv personified, and 
offers us as a nation a very flattering portrait of ourselves. 

Mr. Hagberg, a Swedish writer who has lived much in 
this country, is more critical. He gives us a series of 
character sketches of English political leaders, past and 
present, in the manner with which Mr. A. G. Gardiner and 
the late E. T. Raymond have familiarized us. But, being a 
foreigner, he is less influenced by party prejudices, and 
approaches his sitters from what is to us a novel angle. He 
writes admirably and shows remarkable penetration. He 
refuses to accept the legend of Queen  Victoria’s 
‘* mediocrity.”” He regards Edward VII. not as a ‘ peace- 
maker,’’ but as a very astute diplomat, who—ae realist con- 
fronting a dreamer—outwitted the ex-Kaiser. Lord Birken- 
head is praised as an adventurer, differing mainly from 
other politicians in his greater ability and in the fact that 
‘*during his wooing of Dame Fortune, he has never repre- 
sented himself as striving only for a crown of thorns.’’ Mr. 
Churchill—‘‘ the Homer of the Great War ~’—is also com- 
mended for his honesty, and is described as one whose mind 
has a mystical affinity with the tension, effort, and suffering 
of the recent European holocaust. The chapter on Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is viewed with mixed feelings, is particularly 
brilliant, and is probably the best balanced analysis of the 
Liberal leader that has anywhere appeared. Mr. Baldwin, 
while his good points are appreciated, offers an amusing con- 
trast which Mr. Hagberg turns to full advantage. The 
whole book is very readable and stimulating. 

The present discontents in the Salvation Army lend a 
timely interest to ‘‘ Herbert Booth: Salvationist.”’ Mr. 
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The * Government” Press 

Tite Morning Post: *‘* It is rarely that a first novel has 

the balance and fine sincerity that distinguishes this story. 

The book has immense verve and spontaneity. . . 
The mingling of fact, in the political aspect of the book, 
and of fiction, in its aspect as a novel, is extraordinarily 
deft and lifelike. The whole book is of deep interest and 
excellent workmanship.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph: ‘* Miss Wilkinson's maiden novel 
betrays both competence in the writing and a knowledge of 
what novel readers like.’’ 

The Times: **.. . has very definite merits: it realizes 
the central characters. it has passion and feeling, it moves 
quickly, and it treats the events of 1926 with a very 
interesting vigour.”’ 





aA Remarkable Autobiography 


Umbala 


The Adventures of a Negro Sea Captain in his 
Attempts to Found an Ethiopian Empire. 
By CAPTAIN HARRY DEAN. 7/6 net. 
Observer: *‘ A strange book of reminiscences certain to 
go as fast as any hit in fiction. Captain Dean bought 
schooner, went to South Africa, plunged into sanguine 
intrigues and illicit diamond-buying, saw something of the 
Boer War, ind was at last expelled. Sir Harry Johnston 
called him the most dangerous negro in the world.”’ 


Daily News: ** . . . an outrageously romantic book full 
of quite incredible adventures. \ remarkable autobio- 
graphy.” 


An Audacious Novel 


Giant Killer 
By ELMER DAVIS. 7/6 net. 


Observer ‘Can we endure an audacious novel founded 
upon the Old Testament, and written with iconoclastic 
paradox to prove that King David was the most plausible 
of artistic frauds and that bloody-handed Joab was the real 
honest man and great soldier cheated ot his due fame? 


We must endure it because the tale is so clase, gripping, and 
familiar that when you open it you cannot lav it down. 
Giant Killer is intense and enchaining.’ 
@ y > a 7 = m 
Ask Your Bookse!ier for 
Harrap 


Sealed Mysteries 


HARRAP’S KITBAG 


frontispiece in -olour, map 


The French Riviera 
and the Rhone Valley from Avignon to Marseilies 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


Scotsman: ‘* Readable, pleasantly written, and charm- 


ingly illustrated. 
Normandy 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
Observer: ‘* A great addition to the well-planned series.’’ 
Ireland 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 

Time Literary Supplement: ‘‘ A very remarkable 

achievement.”’ 
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Miss Ellen Wilkinson is the first woman Member 
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The “ Opposition’ Press 

Tite Datly Herald: ‘* This is an excellent story, and will 
be widely and appreciatively read.’’ 

The New Leader: ‘* Let me say at once that, in my 
opinion, Clash is a good novel.” 

The Liverpool Post: ** There is no reason why any 
number of Miss Wilkinson’s novels, as clearly argued as 
this one, should not be as well worth reading. Clash is, 
in short, enjoyable, as much for its story as for the ideas 
ins: 32.” 

The Star: ** Clash is a success. It is a good, workman- 
like novel, written in vivid language, which holds the 
interest from beginning to end. 


The \lanchester Guardian: *‘... in her clever and 
spirited book there is evidence of the capacity and sym- 
ithy that make a valuable advocate.” 


Second Large Impression 


The Magic Island 
By \W. B. SEABROOK. 12/6 net. 


Times: ** Apart from the exceedingly interesting account 
of Voodooism, the autho: deals with the Culte des Morts 
and with Haitian magic, which is a good deal stronger 
than outsiders suppose. The reader will put down this 
book with the impression that he has been entertained, 
shocked, harrowed, and, above all, interested by an account 
of what might well have been happening in some other 
world, and a very strange and curious one at that.”’ 

J. B. Priestiey in Evening News: *‘‘ Capital reading. 
For romantic stuff you can hardly improve on the true tale 
of the American sergeant of marines who is now King 
of the Island of La Gonave.”’ 


An Historical Novel of Quality 


The Keys of England 
By W. VICTOR COOK. 7/6 net. 


(Second Impression.) 


Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Good historical novels are all too 
rare, and this tale of Rye in the thirteenth century makes 
a welcome addition to their number.” 


A Goed Thriller 


The 
Mayfair Mystery 


By HENRY HOLT. 7/6 net. 


For Your Summer Holidays 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


volume by an author who not only knows intimately the particular country dealt with, but is also a writer of 
established literary reputation. Pocket size, about 300 pages, with 32 half-tone illustrations, 


, and index, 7/6 net. 


Switzerland 

By ARNOLD LUNN. 
Daily News: ‘‘ Probably the best, certainly the best- 
written, small guide to Switzerland that has yet appeared.” 


The Italian Riviera 


By BOHUN LYNCH 


Evening Standard: ‘‘ This is the book for you—provided 
you are one of those to whom all travel is an adventure.”’ 


Holland 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ We commend the book 
inhesitatingly.”’ 
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Ottman has obviously striven to avoid bitterness. But 
Herbert Booth, the third son of the first General. is repre 
sented as one who many years ago foresaw not only the 
impossibility, but the undesirability, of maintaining the 
autocratic regime. Spiritually, too, he was a rebel. His 
pacifist utterances, for example, were clearly inspired by a 
sincere and vital belief that the Cross should mean the 
reversal of the sword. Though he was at one time Com 
mandant of all England, and had won by his musical gifts 
the right to be called the Charles Wesley of the Salvationist 
movement, he seems, on account of his revolt against the 
‘‘ Popish *’ rule of his family, to have been almost forced 
to resign from the Army. Unprovided for, he was able to 
make good at last as an independent evangelist. But he 
suffered much, and died as something of a martyr to his 
convictions. In the light of recent happenings, his letters to 
his elder brother, ex-General Bramwell! Booth, will be read 
with s; cial interest 


A STRANGE PET 


Toby, My Fex Cub. By FRANCES PIT! Arrowsmith. 355 


TWENTY years ago children's books about animais were 
usually confined to those creatures that lived in the Norther. 
part of the American continent. Ernest Long and Seto: 
Thompson, to mention only two such authors, wrote the 
most delightful stories, but most of the small readers haa 
to imagine the setting, and had never seen the heroes outside 
the Zoological Gardens. Miss Pitt writes of English wild 
animals whom she has broughi up as pets—no easy matter! 
—and every child will be familiar with the copses and 
hedgerows that form the background of her story. In he: 
previous book, ‘‘ Moses, My Otter,’’ she described the up- 
bringing of three of these shy, attractive creatures, and het 
intrepid adventures in search of them when they were lost 
or in difficulties. 

The present book gives the life-story of a vixen, from 
a two-day-old cub, with ‘‘ snub nose, blunt muzzle, shor 
woolly dark coat, and little rat tail,"’ who had to be brought 
up on the creamiest cow's milk administered with a foun- 
tain-pen filler, until ‘‘ the little round grey kitten had long 
been forgotten, and a smart, long-legged, slender-muzzled, 
keen-eared creature had taken her place.”” The voung fox 
seems never to have been so affectionate or domesticated as 
the otters, and when the playful cub had grown into a 
handsome vixen she felt the old call of the woods, and one 
fine summer evening she roamed off, never to return. 

As in an old-fashioned novel, the moment of mating is 
the end of the story proper, but Miss Pitt gives a conjectura 
account of Toby’s adventures after she leaves home, hacked 
up by scraps of evidence which would do credit to the wood- 
lore of a Red Indian. Particularly fascinating is the story of 
her following the tracks of Toby and her mate in the snow 
she notes where they have killed and eaten, and where thev 
stopped to play when they were contented and fed, and even 
how the inquisitive Toby would peep into all the rabbit- 
holes when her more serious spouse was for home and safety. 
One is reminded of Silvia gambolling in the snow in Mr. 
David Garnett’s now famous book, and is astonished to find 
how accurate were the pictures of fox-life in that lovely 
fantasy. 

In the last chapter the authoress describes a cub she 
watched through her field-glasses the following spring. 
which she felt was probably one of Toby's family. And so 
the book closes without any dire accident to blacken the 
happy cycle, for Toby’s cub was “so like, so exactly like 
Toby at the same age.’’ The photograph of this cub (or 
rather of Tobv herself) is reproduced on the paper cover. 
and shows one of the most seductive baby animals we have 
ever seen. All the photographs are of the high standard 
of excellence we have learned to expect from this source. 

The book ends with a moving appeal to those who might 
be tempted to keep a fox as a pet. If the cub has the 
freedom of a garden, and access to woods as Tobv had, there 
is no objection, but ‘‘ don't,” says Miss Pitt, ‘‘oh, don't 
make your pet a miserable captive tied to a kennel, or shut 
up in some narrow pen.” 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


Catholic Emancipation, 1829-1929. Essays by various Writers 
With an Introduction by CARDINAL BOURNE Longmans 
10s. 6d. 

A Hundred Years of Catholic Emancipation. By DENIS GWYNN 
(Longmans. 10s. 6d 


THE Emancipation Act of 1829 is an event which deserves 
commemoration. The title itself is significant; and takes 
us back to a world strangely unlike our own. It is difficult 
to realize that a century ago the Penal Laws against 
Catholics were still on the Statute Book ; and that a recur- 
rence of the Gordon Rio:s of 1780 was regarded as possible. 
The first of the books on our list is a volume of Essays of 
a semi-official character which appears with the Ecclesias- 
tical Imprimatur. Where the ice is thin the writers tread 
lightiv. One of the few exceptions is an extraordinarily 
Mfensive refereuce to the late Father Tvrrell, and to * the 
volumes in which Miss Maud Petre has described his turgid 
career.’ Offensive is too mild a word for such a phrase in 
such a connection. ‘‘ The poison of asps is under their 
lips"; there is a piety which, however unquestionable its 
sincerity, repels. ‘I hope that I am not humble,” said 
Tyrrell—speaking of piety of this description ; adding, when 
his hearers stumbled at the words—‘t from what I have seen 
‘f humble men.”’ 

It is a relief to turn from these muddy waters to Father 
Thurston's candid and judicious paper on * The Statistical 
Progress of the Catholic Church.’ Truth will out, even in 
an affidavit ; and the same holds of statistics—probably to 
a greater extent. For the motives for cooking the figures 
are obvious. ** At Rome, they like good news,’’ Newman was 
reminded under Pius IX.; and, naturally, they get it. But 
in 1913, Baron von Hiigel reminded his readers that the 
secessions to Rome, which were so numerous and so dis- 
tinguished between 1845 and 1870, had notably diminished in 
both respects since the death of Leo XIII. Since then the 
war has given an impetus to superstition: but I should be 
surprised if the number of converts to the various forms of 
spiritism and faith-healing falls short of those to Catholi- 
cism ; and if the acknowledged ‘‘ leakage’ is not in excess 
of the inflow. The comparative absence of birth restriction 
among Catholics tends, no doubt, to the increase of the 
Catholic population. 


** This practice, it is to be feared. is not unknown even 
in Catholic families,” says Father Thurston; though the 
number of children born to Catholic parents is undoubtedly 
in excess of the average which prevails among parents of 
other denominations. ‘‘ Unfortunately,’’ he adds, ‘‘ one can 
only state the difficulty and leave it. No sort of test is 
possible of the allowance which should on that account be 
introduced into our calculations.”’ 


Mr. Gwynn is of opinion that the higher Catholic birth- 
rate will continue ‘* with little diminution : and that it 
may be relied upon to maintain the numerical preponderance 
of Catholics. Other than religious considerations, however, 
affect the figures ; and this preponderance depends at least 
as much on the level of civilization reached bv those con- 
cerned as on their religious beliefs. In English village life, 
where the latter are not in question, the largest families are 
commonly found among people of low civilization, where one 
would least wish to find them, and among whom one would 
expect them to produce the worst results. Father Thurston's 
general conclusion is that, while everything depends on 
what precisely is meant by being a Catholic, ‘*‘ if a Catholic 
be understood to be one who would not repudiate the 
description himself, who was willing to have his children 
baptized in the faith, and would probably welcome the help 
of a priest on his death-bed, the evidence seems to warrant 
the conclusion that there are at present rather over than 
under three million souls who could fairly be described as 
Catholics... The requirements specified are, no doubt, 
moderate ; their fulfilment does not make a man what is 
called a ‘*‘ practising ’’ Catholic. But we live in times in 
which the Churches have to content themselves with smal! 
gains 

The English Catholicism of 1829 differed widelv from that 
of to-day. It was deeply divided—old Catholics and converts, 
English and Irish, Gallican and Ultramontane—such separa- 
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A re-valuation and_ re-statement 


Socialist Policy 


A SURVEY OF SOCIALISM 
Analytical, Historical and Critical, By F. J. C. 
HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Med- 
ieval History in the University of London. 
Cheaper Edition. Paper Boards. 4s. 6d. net. 

New Statesman: “One of the most ferocious attacks 
we have read on Socialism.” 





THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
And other Lectures. By HENRY CLAY, M.A., 
Professor of Social Economics in the University of 
Manchester, author of ‘Economics: an Intro- 
duction for the General Reader.” 12s. net. 





THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Third 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with four new chapters. 

30S. net. 





INDIA ON TRIAL 
A Study of Present Conditions. By J. E. 
WOOLACOTT, late Correspondent of The Times 
at Delhi and Simla. 8vo. Ios. net. 
Daily Telegraph: ‘For the ordinary reader who 
wishes to understand the political situation in India, 
Mr.Woolacott’s new book may be warmly commended.” 





THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR 


By SIDNEY BRADSHAW FAY, Professor of 
Modern European History in Smith College, U.S.A. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 37s. 6d. net. 
Sunday Times : “ Professor Fay’s two volumes on the 
origins of the War constitute what is perhaps the most 
important contribution yet to a controversy which will 
exercise the minds of historians for long years to come.” 





RISE AND FALL OF NEW FRANCE 


By Professor GEORGE M. WRONG, author of 
**A Canadian Manor and its Seigneurs.”  Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. 42S. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “ All in all, ‘The Rise 
and Fall of New France’ is a work nobly planned and 
admirably executed, and should delight both the veteran 
and the recruit to the field of Canadian History.” 





EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 
OF AUSTRIA 


A Biography. By JOSEPH REDLICH. Illus- 
trated. 218. net. 
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THE ARAB’S PLACE IN: THE SUN 


RICHARD COKE 
Author of ‘‘ The Heart of the Middle East,” etc. 
A popular history of the Arab races from the earliest times to the 
present day, of the utmost value in summing up and connecting the 
numerous books on the Arab recently published. The book gives a 
just and vivid picture of a most misrepresented and pictorially 
exaggerated people. 


TAMERLANE : 
THE EARTH SHAKER 


HAROLD LAMB 
Author of ‘‘ Genghis Khan: Emperor of All Men,”’ etc. 

The life-story of the medieval Asiatic war-lord, who, in his amazing 
career, penetrated Russia, took Persia and a large slice of India, other- 
threw the mighty Sultan of Turkey, ruled most of Siberia, and died 
on his way to annex China. A biography that is like an ancient Indian 
fresco. 
Illustrated 


LUDWIG II OF BAVARIA 


GUY DE POURTALES 
Author of “ Franz Liszt: The Man of Love,” etc. 


A study of the mad king, the last great artist to wear a crown, friend 
of Wagner, builder of impossible palaces, patron of music. The book 
gives, among other delights, a fine impression of the bullying Bismarck, 
a clear-cut portrait of Wagner, and a masterly survey of modern king- 
ship as seen in the German States. 
Frontispiece 


SAINTS AND SCHOLARS 
STEPHEN GWYNN 


“ All these portraits are rich in human touches, in sympathy, and in 
sound judgment.”—Daily Telegraph. 6s. net 


‘THE WORLD CRISIS’ 
THE AFTERMATH 


By the Rt. Hon. 


WINSTON % CHURCHILL 


“* The Spectator is glad to salute one who in this twentieth century has 
given such abundant proof of authentic genius.’ —The Spectator. 
Maps and Plans 2nd Large Impression 30s. net 


REEDS AND MUD = 2:-8¢- net. 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
‘ Author of ‘“‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” etc. 


A posthumous novel by the great Spanish writer. It is a drama of Spanish peasant life in 
the desolate marshes of Albufera, told with all the power of which Sefior Ibanez was at the 
height when an untimely death came to him. 


THE REBEL PASSION 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN 


Author of “‘ The Burning Ring.” 


A most remarkable novel in which the pageant of 2,000 years of England's history passes 
across the pages. ¢ book burns with a passionate sincerity as it traces the growth of 
pity in the human heart throughout the centuries. A book of power, wisdom and beauty. 


THE LAUGHING STRING 
H. R. HUNTSMAN 
The story of Anna, daughter of an artist, brought up in an atmosphere that choked her 
with its sordidness. She broke free, found another world, gay and bright, with men that 


were different. But, in the end, brought back by an unselfish act of her own, she found 
happiness in the very thing that choked her. 


THE TENTH OF MARCH 
ELEANOR REID 


“* She demonstrates that ugliness is always ugly—which is a chip of 
truth ; and, as such, of real value.”"—Sunday Times. 
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tion lines as these, which have now lost their meaning, were 
then actual. Numerically the English Roman Catholic body 
falls short of the great Nonconformist Churches. But it is 
more in what Mathew Arnold calls ‘the grand style’’: 
its long history, its European atmosphere give it a note of 
distinction which the sects somehow miss. There is, no 
doubt, a reverse side to this; there is a ground on which 
Catholics are obviously at a disadvantage, and on which, if 
they are well advised, they will not trespass. But on its 
own territory Rome has no rival; Anglo-Catholicism, with 
all its real merits, is not the same thing. It is a by no means 
inconsiderable power in the secular Press, where it is well 
represented among the younger journalists ; its ‘‘ functions ”’ 
are better copy than those of the Established and Free 
Churches ; and if an inconvenient scientist is ill-bred enough 
to suggest that, when all has been said and done, two and 
two are four, neither more nor less—the watchdogs of 
orthodoxy strain at the collar ; ‘‘ Mr. Belloc objects.’’ Since 
the formation of the Irish Free State the Irish question has 
changed out of recognition. Both here and in the matter 
of education the question is not between English and Irish. 
Protestant and Catholic; it is between clerical and lay. 
Rome desires segregation, political and educational, in the 
interest of religion. How far this is consistent with the 
unitary tendencies of modern life and mind, remains to be 
seen ; but the rift between the two policies is unmistakable 
and increasing. Mr. Gwynn’s remarks as to the so-called 
‘leakage’ are suggestive. 

‘‘ Probably its most serious present cause is the growing 
practice of family limitation among all classes; and the 
acute difficulty created for those who have large families 
by the shortage of houses, and the smallness of the new 
type of house. In Scotland the prevalence of ‘ birth-control’ 
propaganda has been so serious that two years ago the whole 
hierarchy found it necessary to issue a joint pastoral letter 
reminding their people of the Church’s uncompromising con- 
demnation of artificial birth prevention.” 

The population to which the reminder was addressed 
was, and is, overwhelmingly Irish. It might be premature 
to ask what results have followed its publication. Nor can 
certain kindred evils be left out of account. 

The Irish correspondent of the New STATESMAN tells us 
that a Free State Judge recently declared from the Bench 
that ‘‘ infanticide was becoming a national industry °’; while 
another of his colleagues stated that ‘tin such cases it was 
useless to ask juries to convict.” A. F. 


COMEDY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
English Comic Drama. By F. W. BATESON. (Milford. 7s. 6d 


Mr. Bateson’s study of comedy in the first half of the 
eighteenth century is a continuation of Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s 
‘* Restoration Comedy,’’ and resembles it in its method of 
approach. It is scholarly without being pedantic, concise 
and at the same time thorough, in fact, the best book that 
has yet been written about a rather lifeless subject. Even 
with the richest periods of the drama as their subject, very 
few books succeed either in engrossing the reader's atten- 
tion, or in arousing his enthusiasm for the stage. They fail 
in several ways. Usually the author is content to outline 
a few characteristic plots, mention the names of some of 
the performers, sprinkle a few dates and “ influences,”’ and 
conclude with a note on the “tradition of the playhouse,” 
How many people, one wonders, have struggled through 
such books and ended as they began, without any conception 
of a play as work of art. They are about as inspiring as a 
visit to the theatre would be at breakfast time, when the 
auditorium is shrouded in gloom and dust-sheets, and the 
stage hidden by an ashestos curtain, and as interesting as 
an account of last night’s triumphs would sound in such 
surroundings. Mr. Bateson does not attempt to invoke the 
atmosphere of the theatre, nor even the spectacle on the 
stage, but draws his readers’ attention to the dramatis 
persone and to their relations with one another. In this 
wav it becomes possible to treat them as creatures with 
thoughts and feelings of their own, not as mere puppets 
strung from the roof of the stage. In fact, the effect of his 
method resembles that of the short storv, and we are able 
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to take an interest in the characters for their own sake, 
without the necessity of putting them on the stage and com- 
pelling them to speak one way and walk another. 

In spite of the fact that very few comedies of outstand- 
ing merit were produced between 1700 and 1750, a variety 
of interesting characters appeared. The taste for ‘ senti 
mentalism *’ was beginning to spread, and the play with a 
happy ending—Cibber’s comedy ‘ Love’s Last Shift’ is a 
sood example—was a popular success. At the same time the 
influence of the reformers, Collier, Addison, and Steele, was 
beginning to dominate the stage, and dramatists were made 
to feel that they were responsible for the salvation of their 


audiences. As usual, of course, this spring-cleaning of 
situations calculated ‘‘to offend against the canons of 
decency,’’ was not wholly successful then any more than 


it is in the spring of 1929, and Mrs. Centlivre, and even 
Cibber himself, sometimes evaded the censor’s broom. In 
the end sentimentalism and a sense of responsibility were 
successfully combined in the comedies and particularly in 
the comic-operas of John Gay. In them we find what Mr. 
Bateson calls a ‘‘ secondary sentimentalism’’: a heart of 
gold and good intentions may cover a multitude of sins; 
which is certainly the case with a character like Macheath. 
With the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera” the iradition of music and 
spectacle in the theatre became firmly established, and the 
pantomime appeared in the rough-and-tumble farces of 
Carey the hymn-writer. For a long time the equipment and 
size of the London theatres had not altered ; they were too 
small and the machinery was becoming obsolete. The in- 
timate relations between the actor and his audience that 
had made Restoration comedy so successful were being 
broken one by one, and there is no doubt that Mr. Bateson 
is right in his conclusion, that the ‘‘ normal development 
of the comic drama from sentimentalism to realism was 
delayed and partially frustrated *’ by the shortcomings of 
the theatre itself. 


THE NEW RUSSIA 
The New Russia. By DOROTHY THOMPSON. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Miss Dorothy Thompson is an American foreign corres- 
pondent of considerable experience. She does not say how 
many months she has spent in Russia, and like most of 
those who write about it she has not the advantage of having 
known the country before the War. But her book seems 
well informed, and is certainly most sensible and impartial. 
She has nothing very new to tell us, but in spite of its 
journalistic style the book is one of the best accounts of 
Soviet Russia that have appeared. She begins by demolish- 
ing the theory, which everyone who has been recently in 
Russia knows to be absurd, that foreign visitors are kept in 
blinkers. While making every allowance for the difficulties 
the Soviet Government have had to face, she recognizes 
the desperate incompetence of the administration. Only a 
country with a great tradition of public service could have 
given such a political experiment a fair chance, and no other 
Great Power was so ill equipped for it, with the possible 
exception of the United States, where it is usually taken for 
granted that public servants are either incompetent or cor- 
rupt. Miss Thompson has an interesting chapter on domestic 
and sexual life in the cities, showing the disastrous results 
of the doctrinaire denial of romantic love. She also makes 
acute comments on the education system, but she seems 
unaware that ‘‘ The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy,”’ from 
which she quotes, has been published here by Messrs. 
Gollancz. Two crucial points emerge very clearly from her 
book: (1) A whole generation is growing up to accept 
Leninism as unsceptically as Medieval Europe accepted 
Christianity. (2) Communism has failed in _ practice 
among the peasants, so that some 90 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are now small holders, that is to say, individualists of 
the most determined type. These render anything in the 
way of a Counter-Revolution impossible, but they make the 
application of Leninism impossible, too. In fact, the precepts 
of Lenin seem likely to be as deeply revered and as little 
acted upon in the Russia of the future as those of Christ were 
in the Russia of the past. Miss Thompson ends with the 
hopeful belief that the experience of the administrators will 
gradually prevail in practice over the religious dogmas of 
the economists, and that the result will be ‘‘ State capitalism 
and government by experts with the welfare of the whole 
national economy rather than of any one class as the 
objective.” 
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THE OPEN COURT CO. 


JUST OUT. 
A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS 
Vol. I ready. By FLORIAN CAJORI. In Two Volumes. This 
history of mathematical notations constitutes a mirror of past 
and present conditions in mathematics which bear on_ the 
notational problems now confronting mathematics. Cloth. 
$51 pp. (Vol, Il ready shortly.) 258. net. 


KANT’S INAUGURAL DISSERTATION 
By JOHN HANDYSIDE. The paper here printed was designed 
to be an introduction to Kant’s early writings, particularly to 
those which deal with space and the methods employed in 
mathematical science. Cloth. 85 pp. 5s. net. 











An Ethnological Classic 


THE SEXUAL LIFE 
OF SAVAGES ! 


in North-West Melanesia 
By B. MALINOWSKI 


Professur of Anthropology in the University of London 
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The Times Literary Supplement.—‘‘ The book is over- 
powering, and there is little doubt that Mr. Havelock Ellis 
will prove a true prophet in the words from his preface: ‘It 










THE CALCULUS OF YARIATIONS 


may safely be said that the book will beco:ne a classic of The Carus Mathematical Monographs—I._ By PROFESSOR 
which the value must increase with the passage of time.’ —— AMES BLISS, of the Chicago University. = Rng 
loth. » Net. 


This bulky book is well printed and admirab!y illustrated.” 
hester Guardian,—“ It is justly claimed for it that it 
first complete and scientific account of sex among 
savages. It is plain spoken, but it is free from wtfence. It 
is written with a humorous grasp of native character which 
makes it a delight to read.” 
With 9% full-page plates. 
Royal 8vo, pages zziv 4+ 506. 42s. nel. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE 
By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North-Western University. 
Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. 189 pp. Cloth. 10s. net. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 
Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. By PROFESSOR H. L. 
RIETZ. 181 pp. Cloth. 10s. net. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE - Second Edition. 
By JOHN DEWEY, Columbia University. 

“It is quite impossible in a short review adequately to discuss 
chapters as profound and searching as these. One can only 
recommend to those who are interested in philosophy a volume 
which will need no recommendation to those acquainted with 
Professor Dewey's work.’’—The Independent. 

443 pp. Cloth. 15s. net. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
3y J. WAHL. 

“Professor Wahl may be congratulated on his mastery of one 
of the most important issues in philosophy, and on the skill 
with which he supplements previous discussions of pluralism 
with suggestive and original views of his own.” 

524 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
pe = Please send for Open Court Catalogue. 


Tel. Temple Bar 7128. 


Cecil Chambers, 86 Strand, London,W.C.2 
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THE BYZANTINE ACHIEVEMENT 
By ROBERT BYRON, With 16 Plates. I5s. net 

This is an important addition to English historical studies 
in a field where constructive criticism has been lacking. 
The author throws down the glove to classicism and all its 
works. Thenceforth his method is one of analysis; chapter 
by chapter he shows how the Byzantine civilization was 
formed, and in what lay its essential virtues. His deduc- 
tions are supported by a wealth of detail, witty, autiful, 
and solidly historical in turn, 


THE ABC OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By CC. K. OGDEN, Editor of the ‘“ International Library of 
Psychology.” 4s. 6d. net 


‘The object of this lively 
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and authoritative introduction is to 
put the general reader touch with all the more important 
developments of modern psychology. The style is clear, and 
every technical term is explained as it is introduced. 


By ERIK NORDENSKIOLD. With 32 Portraits. 25s. net 
‘“An admirable summary of the ideas and principal dis- 
coveries beartng upon the study of living things irom the 
time of the Ionian philosophers to the present day. The last 
chapter is an admirable survey of recent progress. As a 
book of reference it should find a place in the library of 
every biologist.”—Manchester Guardian. : 


7 * 
THE DIALOGUE ON MIRACLES 

By CAESARIUS OF HEISTERBACH, 1220-35. Translated by H. VON 

E. SCOTT and C. SWINTON BLAND. With an Introduction by 

G. G. COULTON, With 12 Plates. Two volumes. 36s, net the set 

“It is strange that Caesarius has waited so long for a trans- 

lator. It is a source of the highest importance for an under- 

standing, not only of the habits of monks, but also oi the 

general social history of the period. It contains a long string 

of amusing stories, full of priceless information. . . ’*—Spectator. 


INSECT SINGERS 


A Natural History of the Cicadas. 


By J. G. MYERS, Sc.D., F.E.S. With 7 Plates and 116 text figures. 
21s, net 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 
1829-1929 


THE BRITISH CHURCH FROM THE DAYS 
OF CARDINAL ALLEN 


An Illustrated Record of the History of the Catholic 
Church in England and Scotland since the Tudor 
Subversion. 

By Fatuer Paut, O.S.F.C. With Prefaces by the 
Archbishop of Odesso and the Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Demy 8vo. With over 300 illustrations and ten maps. 
About 15s. 
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The activities of the non-social insects rival in interest those 
of the social. In the life of the Cicadas elaborate song is a 
central feature, as well as their sudden appearance in the 
hottest season and their mysterious feeding habits. 
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This sumptuous volume comprises an almost complete 
series of portraits of the Vicars Apostolic and Bishops oi 
England and Scotland from the days of Elizabeth to the 
present time, together with illustrations of many famous 
Catholic buildings, etc. The accompanying letterpress 
tells in brief the story of the Church’s days of waiting 
and the “ Second Spring.’ 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF CATHOLIC 
PROGRESS 


By G. Et.tior ANSTRUTHER. Crown S8vo. x + 156 
pages. 3s. 6d. 

This book traces the growth of the Church in Great Britain 
from the time of Catholic Emancipation until the present 
day, in a succinct narrative replete with facts and drawn 
from many authorities. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL AND THE STORY 
OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


By Micnaet McDonacu, Author of ‘‘ The Home Rule 
Movement,”’ etc. 384 pages, with 8 full-page plates. 
Demy 8vo. 20s. 

The standard life of the Emancipator. 








@. INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 


By Professor JUNE E, DOWNEY. 10s. 6d. nei 

This important and stimulating contribution to literary 
criticism aMalyses the creative imagination, as revealed in 
poetic appreciation and invention, and attacks numerous 
problems in esthetics. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PHILOSOPHERS 


By Dr. A. HERZBERG. 10s. 6d. net 

In this work the problems of philosophy are taken up from 
an original view-point. Thirty philosophers are discussed to 
show how and why they developed their individual philo- 
sophies. These range from Plato and Aristotle to Kant 
and Mill. 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
Edited by D. PATRICK, — and 
W. GEDDIE, M.A., B. 


in to volumes. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; Quarter 
Leather, £15 net; Half Morocco, £17 10s, net. 

Mr. ARNOLD BrNnett iys: ‘* | was brought up on 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, which is the best thing extant of 

its size. The new edition thereof is one of my latest joys.’’ 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY New Edition 


Edited by WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and 
J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
ing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations, fro 
iotest Times to the Pre sent om di with copious Biblio- 
raphies and Pronunciatior of the more difficult names. 
6 pages, Cloth, 15s. net; Half Morocco, £1 10s. net. 


bs 


‘CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 7s. 6d. net 


seer rst, Mi dhurst, Sussez, August 24, 1928 

.—I th it will interest you to know what one wh 

; eek “der mands of a dictionary thinks of yours 

ig your Di tionary, I had sent for, on approval, one 
St about five times the price of yours. I then bought the 
th Cent tury,” and applied a test to both. I searched for 
used. technical words, all of which I found in your 
¥; or four appear in the more expensive publ ieation. 
mment is needless. You may make what use you please 


ietier. 
lieve me, your faithfully, (Sgd.) J. FREDERICK EVANS. 
New Book by the Author of “‘ Scotland’s Heir.” 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 7s. 6d. net 
book deals with Prince Charlie’s romantic wanderings in 
lands after Culloden, his narrow escapes with the aid of 
i] helpers like Flora Macdonald and his seldom-treated tragi 
“areer on the —— nent. Besides bein g a tense and vivi id 
e book a ‘inating psyc cal and historical study 
tic a of a captivating ro into a repellent yet 
iti > fe , @ Prince without principles, a King without a 
kingdom, ¢ XC e in his devoted followers’ hearts. 
SCOTLAND’S HEIR Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie 
By WINIFRED DUKE. New Edition. 3s. 6d. net 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir JOHN ROSS, late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland: “I have just finished ‘ Scotland’s 
Heir.’ I am of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels 
n the language.” 
THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 
By JOHN FOSTER. New Edition. 3s. 6d. net 
Deals with the entrancing period of *‘ The Forty-Five,” and, 
as its title indicates, is full of adventure and romance. Christian 
World says: “A fine Stevensonian Romance.” 


Cheap Editions of “ Taffrail’s’’ Famous Books 


PINCHER MARTIN, 0O.D. 
By ‘‘ TAFFRAIL.” 2s. 6d. net 


A LITTLE SHIP By ‘‘ TAFFRAIL.” 2s. 6d. net 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net 

Punch says: “‘ Mr. Walsh's second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment. I would ask nothing better than to spend a day’s 
shooting or fishing with Mr. Walsh, while his Alistair Maclan, 
Sir Hugh s nephew, is in the process of falling into love and out 
of it. Let me add that dramatic incidents fin d their place in a 
story whose characters are gloriously alive.’ 

THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. BARRIE. 

DeaR MR. WALSH,—Please let a fellow author tell you that he 
has been having some very happy hours over “ The Key Above the 
Door.” Indeed, I could put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed a 
semi-invalid, rather thr ille d ‘that such a fine yarn should come out 
of the heather. I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on it by 
‘ ident , and without any yey n of the treat that was in 
tore. I am enamoured of your book, and stop to you three 


eers, Yours sincerely, (Signed) J. M. BaRRIB. 
A BETTER MAN 
By ROSALINE MASSON. 3s. 6d. net 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 
BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. Gd. net 
Illustrated by Warwick REYNOLDs. 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. 7s. 6d. net 


C 91 Coloured Plates representing 139 birds and the eggs 
of ALL. a 3ritish Breeding Birds. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
and the Story of their Names 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10s. 6d. net 


With 50 full-page charming Illustrations in colour by M. C. 
POLLARD 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh 








CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


PROGRESS AND 
RELIGION 


Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
FIRST REVIEW : 

“a book of vast learning a theme which 
invites the consideration of the greatest names in 
the history of the world’s thought, and Mr. Dawson’s 
equipment is equal to the task.” —The Scotsman. 

The belief in Progress has become almost the 
religious inspiration of modern civilization. Mr. 
Dawson not only deals with the genesis of the 
doctrine in recent times and with the theories of 
its modern critics such as Herr Spengler, but also 
discusses the fundamental problem of social evolu- 
tion and change. He gives a new interpretation 
of the spiritual influences which led to the rise of 
civilization in prehistoric times and which have 
conditioned its development ever since. This 
involves a radical revision of current ideas about 
the relation between religion and social life and the 
influence on culture of the World Religions. 

In his first book, The Age of the Gods, Mr. Dawson 
made a survey of the whole problem of the origins 
of civilization from the standpoint of the new 
methods. The Nation wrote: “ A remarkably able 
synopsis, by a long way the best of several attempts 
to summarize the broad results of recent discoveries 
and theories.” 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


SURVIVALS AND 
NEW ARRIVALS 


Cr 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Mr. Belloc surveys the present-day world in its 
relation with the Faith, dealing successively with 
the survivals and the new arrivals in current thought. 
He goes on to prophesy on the condition of our 
civilization in the next generation. 





RONALD KNOX 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


288 pp. 4th Impression. 75. 6d. 
“Some of the most entertaining as well as 

effective satires in the language.”—Times Lit. 

Supp. “Impossible to stop reading.”—Nation. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
THREE REFORMERS 


LUTHER—DESCARTES—ROUSSEAU 
240 pp. 6 Plates. 75. 6d. 

“The book is brilliant, delightful and easy to 
read. . . . Maritain is the lyrist of Thomism, 
the champion of intellectualism . . . his essays 
are worth reading both for their individual merit 
and because they indicate a very significant current 
of contemporary thought.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
“Readers of this charming and subtle book will 


be well advised to have their wits about them.” 
—The Nation. 
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